PSYCHONEUROTIC DISORDERS

sands of men displaying these reactions magnified the effect of such misunder-
standing manifold. Part and parcel of this lack of knowledge were the in-
appropriate regulations concerning the handling of psychoneurotic patients in
the Army.

Regulations. War Department regulations directing the induction process
caused the initial difficulty. They required the psychiatrist to give a rejectee
a diagnosis which would indicate not merely maladjustment but a definite
illness.4 The emotional pressure of being drafted was sufficient to bring to the
surface in some individuals the transient or quiescent neurotic symptoms which
are universal to us all. The ultraconservative attitude, based on good but mis-
taken intention, that prevailed in the early years of the war caused the rejection
of all questionable prospects, often with the diagnosis of psychoneurosis. In
many, many instances this diagnosis was unwarranted. Not only did we reject
many men from the Army who undoubtedly could have given good service,
but at the same time we did them a great injustice in labeling so many 4Fs with
the diagnosis of a condition they did not have.6

Any individual in the Army who developed neurotic symptoms with suffi-
cient intensity to place him in a hospital was subject to discharge. Because of
the very definite War Department rulings6 on rejection at the induction center,
the development of similar reactions after entering the service was assumed
to disqualify a man. Such a policy totally ignored any potential restorability or
prompt recovery; it also ignored the contribution that even the partially handi-
capped individual could make to repay the expense of his training, at least in
part. In the initial years of the war, regulations did not prescribe or, in fact,
even permit treatment7 of the patient who was hospitalized for a psycho-
neurosis. Nor was there any type or class of duty authorized for him. He had
to be discharged!

Many soldiers knew of these regulations. The lack of desire to be soldiers,
the many stresses and deprivations that the soldier had to accept, plus the
knowledge of a method of escape led to a result which should have been
anticipated. By its own policies the War Department created a system that
encouraged the development of a neurosis. Therefore, it was with very good
reason that the Chief of Staff of the Army became greatly concerned 8 when
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